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Christian Faith and Political Controversy 


PRESIDENTIAL election year once again 
brings into focus the problem on how Christians 
should relate their religious commitments to their 
political opinions and decisions. This is a problem 
of conscience for every individual Christian. It is 
also a practical problem for Christian congregations 
and communities. It arises as a problem for the 
church because the church is a community of faith 
which is not organized on the basis of common po- 
litical convictions ; yet its members do have political 
convictions and sometimes very contradictory ones. 
The more passionately they are held the more they 
rise to the religious level and the more they tend to 
affront fellow Christians who hold different convic- 
tions. Sometimes the problem emerges, particularly 
with reference to different convictions between pas- 
tors and congregations. For generally speaking, the 
congregations of American Protestantism are more 
conservative politically than their clerical leaders. 
We can approach a solution of the problem of re- 
lating religious commitments to political decisions by 
excluding two wrong answers to the issue. The one 
wrong answer is to equate religious and political 
commitments and to regard every political decision 
as simply derived from our faith. This is a wrong 
answer because political issues deal with complex 
problems of justice, every solution for which con- 
tains morally ambiguous elements. All political po- 
sitions are morally ambiguous because, in the realm 
of politics and economics, self-interest and power 
must be harnessed and beguiled rather than elimi- 
nated. In other words, forces which are morally 
dangerous must be used despite their peril. Politics 
always aims at some kind of a harmony or balance 
of interest, and such a harmony cannot be regarded 
as directly related to the final harmony of love of 
the Kingdom of God. All men are naturally in- 
clined to obscure the morally ambiguous element in 
their political cause by investing it with religious 
sanctity. This is why religion is more frequently a 
source of confusion than of light in the political 
realm. The tendency to equate our political with 
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our Christian convictions causes politics to generate 
idolatry. 

The other wrong answer stands at the opposite 
extreme. It is to find no relevance at all between our 
faith and our political actions. This answer is wrong 
because it denies the seriousness of our political de- 
cisions and obscures our Christian responsibilities 
for the good order and justice of our civil com- 
munity. 

If we rule out these two extremes we still face the 
primary question on how politics is to be related 
to faith, We can advance a little further toward 
a solution of the problem if we recognize that po- 
litical issues represent various grades and _ levels 
which range all the way from clear moral issues to 
problems of strategy and means. 

It is obvious, for instance, that the Christian 
churches of America have, with a fair degree of 
consistency, espoused the idea of America’s re- 
sponsibility to a world community and have resisted 
nationalist and isolationist politics in the name of 
the Christian faith. They have been right in doing 
so. But this broad moral purpose must be distin- 
guished from problems of strategy. Various strategic 
devices will be advanced as the best ways of ful- 
filling our responsibilities. Such devices can never 
be invested with full religious sanctity. It would be 
impossible to claim, for instance, that the Christian 
faith requires that America give preference to either 
the European or the Asiatic field of strategy, or that 
we should defend the free world primarily by air, 
rather than by land, power. 

In the same fashion the commandment, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” brings us under 
religious and moral compulsions to eliminate the 
violations of brotherhood in the field of race rela- 
tions. But it can hardly compel us to choose between 
the efficacy of a State as against a Federal Fair 
Employment Practices Act. In such questions of 
strategy there are reasons for honest differences of 
opinion. 

In actual life, however, no clear distinction be- 








tween moral principles and strategy can be made. 
This is why Christian convictions which deal only 
with ultimate principle and exclude stategic issues 
tend to become wholly irrelevant. Yet the further 
one moves from a principle which is clearly re- 
lated to the Love Commandment to detailed appli- 
cations in particular situations the more hazardous 
the decision becomes, and the more impossible it 
is to compel others to a similar conviction by appeal 
to a common faith. 

That is why it is important to distinguish between 
the responsibility of individual Christians and volun- 
tary groups, and the responsibility of the church as 
a community of faith. Christians must make these 
hazardous political decisions with full recognition 
that others equally devoted to the common good 
may arrive at contrary conclusions. They will be less 
affronted and baffled by the different conclusions if 
they have some humble recognition of the taint of 
individual and collective self-interest which colors 
even our purest political and moral ideals. The differ- 
ent emphases, for instance, which the more and the 
less privileged members of a democratic community 
give to the value of freedom on the one hand and 
to the value of justice on the other (a difference 
which is at the very heart of politics in all free so- 
cieties) should be recognized as flowing inevitably 
from the peculiar interests and ideologies of each 
group. 


We are well aware that unity in a free society 
requires a high degree, of what our secular friends 
define as tolerance. As Christians we are inclined 
to regard the attitude of tolerance as rooted in a 
religious humility, which recognizes the partial and 
fragmentary character of all human wisdom and the 
interested character of all human striving. When- 
ever religion obscures, rather than illumines, this 
human situation, it tends to aggravate political con- 
troversies and adds an element of pretension to the 
natural self-righteousness of men. On the other 
hand, a mere emphasis upon religious humility may 
empty the political struggle of seriousness by per- 
suading men that all their causes are equally true 
or equally false. That is why it is important to 
emphasize our responsibility for hazardous political 
decisions at the same time while we seek to under- 
stand the reasons why different men of equal sin- 
cerity and wisdom arrive at contrary conclusions. 
We must not obscure the issue of justice which is 
hidden in every political question or pretend to be 
gods and not men, transcending the frailities of 
mortals. Ideally a democratic society is best pre- 
served by a religious quality of life which regards our 
political, as our other decisions, of great importance 
even while recognizing the incapacity of men to 
arrive at a purely rational, or purely moral, or 
purely Christian solution of any perplexing prob- 
lem.—R.N. 


The Race Dilemma in South Carolina 


STILES B. LINES 


HE progress in securing rights to Negroes in 

South Carolina has been notable in the past 
several years. The enfranchisement, the positive and 
effective moves against the Klan, the increased num- 
ber of Negroes serving on police forces and in other 
municipal capacities, the revolution in education, the 
improvement in economic status—are all tangible 
evidences of radical change. 

Nevertheless, the gains in these areas are not ac- 
companied by any really meaningful breaks in the 
front of segregation. There is as little human in- 
terchange between whites and Negroes as there has 
ever been. All situations where there is a personal 
“social” element are segregated. This does not ap- 
ply, of course, to the numerous meetings of welfare 
groups, some political groups, ministerial associa- 
tions in a few cities, and some church assemblies. 
Church women are particularly notable for their 
quiet progress, and for their willingness to go far 


beyond the men in many cases. In public places, 
buses and stores, there is a fluid situation with much 
more tolerance than formerly. But mixture in the 
schools, white churches, Sunday schools, is. still 
taboo. Mixture at purely social gatherings is un- 
heard of. The general picture is of a state in which 
races are trying to live together and are making 
some progress; but in which the areas where aboli- 
tion of segregation will be really meaningful, where 
individuals may come together freely as individuals 
and not as representatives of separate groups, are 
about as thoroughly segregated as ever. In this area 
of personal acceptance is the remnant of resistance 
to change, and it is sure to be a stubborn remnant 
sanctioned by overwhelming social pressure of every 
conceivable kind. 


“Freedom” Sanctions Segregation 


Is segregation the key issue? The Supreme Court 
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will have an opportunity to render its judgment on 
this question in the fall. Meanwhile, it is being pre- 
judged in the minds of millions, and the judgment 
of almost everyone, whether for or against, seems 
to be that segregation is the key issue. The greater 
proportion of whites think that the line must be 
held in the public schools. Conservatives just will 
not yield. Liberals generally hold to the ideal of non- 
segregation, but are fearful of chaos and loss of 
progress if the issue is forced just now. Some are 
ready to face the problem now because they, like 
the advanced Negroes, are tired of procrastination. 
The average white South Carolinian, though, be- 


lieves that segregation in the public schools will not — 


be abolished whatever the decisions of courts may 
be. He is not sure how it will be maintained, but 
he is sure that a way will be found. This may not 
sound very pleasant, but we are trying to report 
facts. 

The law has been effective in securing elementary 
public rights, and in this area the people of South 
Carolina have as high a concept of justice as the 
general run of mankind. Witness the unbloody revo- 
lution in voting and in interstate transportation. Also 
note the fact that Negroes know they can enter state 
supported colleges when they wish to make the chal- 
lenge ; and whites generally accept this without ques- 
tion. But many South Carolinians think they are 
very sincere individualists and state patriots, and they 
will fight at the drop of a suggestion that anyone 
can tell them to send their children to mixed schools, 
or to employ Negroes on an equal basis with whites. 
There is an anxiety to maintain segregation and 
economic control, but there is also a strong element 
of self-righteous individualism. Out of this combina- 
tion comes an iron-bound resistance to F.E.P.C. and 
“any other so-called civil rights legislation.” To the 
outside observer it may look like a very simple case 
of greed and dominance by the group in power; but 
the case is not just simple. Our national Republican 
candidates seem to have understood this combination 
of motives and are willing to soften the issue in 
politics. Segregation is no doubt a key issue, and 
the meringue cannot entirely cover the pudding. The 
States’ Rights Movement has a way of thumping for 
entrenched privilege under the guise of individual 
liberty ; and of cloaking the right to segregate under 
the oddly incongruent idea that a man should be 
free to select his own associates. 


So, in reference to the public schools, the issue 
is stated as “the right of parents to control the 
education of their children,” as Governor Byrnes 
proclaimed in his Williamsburg speech last January. 
This is an artful dodge of the segregation issue in a 
political speech, which was devoted mostly to so- 
called Jeffersonian principles in national policy. Jef- 
ferson’s ghost was called up to sanction a govern- 


mental system he would scarcely approve. Self-de- 
termination and states’ rights have been made the 
rallying cry for those who would justify their power 
and control. 


Byrnes and the Schools 


Governor Byrnes is an enigma to many Negro 
leaders. They had hoped that his world-wide ex- 
perience would modify his conservative Southern 
background so that he would rise above local politics 
to a higher plane of idealism. He was elected on his 
prestige. Many liberals voted for him in the belief 
that he could provide balanced leadership without 
demeaning his office. Some thought that he would 
save the States’ Rights Movement from sectionalism 
and racism. Compared with previous governors he 
has done very well. In his insistence on what he 
considers the dictates of justice in “equal education” 
and “equal opportunity” he has actually precipitated 
a revolution, under segregation. The catch is that 
it has become increasingly clear that there is no 
possibility of equal education or equal opportunity 
in parallel segregated societies. 


A writer has recently called Byrnes ‘‘a Moses, 
leading his state out of a maze of ingrown problems” 
which have been brought to a head by the Negroes’ 
challenge of the school system in Federal court. If 
this is true, then Moses was an astute politician. 
Byrnes, to his credit, articulated the conviction in 
the State that drastic measures had to be taken to 
equalize white and Negro schools. At his inaugura- 
tion in January, 1951, he called for the program 
which amounts to an educational revolution. The 
3 per cent sales tax has met with little opposition, 
and the resigned acceptance of this considerable 
burden by the families of the State shows the general 
realization that justice demands equalization of 
school facilities. Now the tax is bringing in about 
forty million a year—ten million more than expected 
—and the revolution is in full progress. There is 
no apparent reason why South Carolina should not 
advance steadily from the bottom to near the top 
of the education ladder. Completion of the program 
will demand time because of many factors, includ- 
ing reorganization of school districts, consolidation 
of rural schools and provisions of transportation, 
surveys and building, and gradual improvement of 
teacher training and quality, especially among Ne- 
groes. So far, the progress has been great. The 
State Department of Education is even moving too 
fast for the taste of some legislators who are irri- 
tated by the consolidation of small schools and the 
rapid raising of standards. The complaint heard 
about the tremendous cost of a dual system is not 
entirely valid. It is not as if the State were main- 
taining two duplicate systems for the same pupils; 
rather, there is already a good deal of natural segre- 





gated grouping by residence. Most school buildings 
for either race will be at maximum size for efficiency. 
There would seem to be some overlapping in trans- 
portation, but the total system could be more efficient 
in cost per pupil and in educational values than the 
present system which includes one and two-teacher 
schools in large numbers—1300 such schools for 
Negroes in 1951 as against 377 for whites. The fact 
is that South Carolina is now for the first time ob- 
taining good facilities for either race, even though 
the poor facilities for whites have been far superior 
to the shoddy provision for Negroes. Equalization 
of facilities is coming rapidly. 

In this progress within the segregated system, 
Byrnes has taken a positive place of leadership. The 
people have followed with little outcry or complaint, 
some seeing the necessity in view of court judgments, 
and others seeing hope and progress for their chil- 
dren. Byrnes has accurately diagnosed the attitudes 
of his white constituency, as is necessary in any case. 
In South Carolina the governorship is an honor with 
little power. The State is actually governed by the 
senate, which is dominated by entrenched politicians 
of conservative stamp. 


There is no doubt of a change in thinking in the 
legislature. Now many of them face the inevitable 
and will be ready to accept the admission of Negroes 
to the university and colleges ; but, at least outward- 
ly, 100 per cent of the legislators are in favor of con- 
tinued segregation on the secondary level. In this 
they reflect the attitudes of the white population and 
some of the Negroes. Very few whites, even “lib- 
erals,” are ready for unsegregated schools, although 
many are under the compulsion of conscience that 
final justice cannot be had under segregation. Many 
Negroes prefer segregation because they derive per- 
sonal benefit from the system. Some of the sincere 
progressives of both races fear that there is actual 
danger of turmoil and violence which will make 
justice even harder to achieve. They prefer to con- 
solidate the beachheads already won before advancing 
into the hedgerows. 


The Folly of Desperation 


Meanwhile, Byrnes and the legislature have com- 
pounded confusion. They have arranged a referen- 
dum at the fall elections on the question of amending 
Section 5, Article 11, of the Constitution of 1895, 
requiring that the General Assembly shall provide 
a liberal system of free public schools for all children 
between the ages of six and twenty-one years. The 
proposed amendment would eliminate this require- 
ment of the General Assembly, and purportedly en- 
able it to give over the administration of the schools 
to private groups. A few legislators voted against 
this referendum, not because they favor unsegre- 
gated schools, but because they think it utter folly 


to proceed in such a desperate and fruitless measure 
before the occasion arises. 


Now the confusion will be worse confounded in 
the fall referendum, because the Supreme Court 
announced on June 9 that it will hear during its fall 
term the two appeals challenging segregation in South 
Carolina and Kansas schools. The court decision 
will probably come after the referendum and, in- 
cidentally, after the national elections. The fact that 
the court did not dismiss the appeals or affirm the 
lower court findings, but will grant hearings on the 
issue of segregation in itself, leaves a heavy burden 
of decision on the ill-informed South Carolina elec- 
torate. There exists a feeling that the court decision 
will depend on whether it is a “political” (anti-segre- 
gation) or “judicial” (pro-segregation) decision. Re- 
gardless of the actual factors affecting the court, as 
long as the feeling exists that the court is subject to 
political pressure there will be attempts to exert such 
pressure through the electorate. Byrnes has already 
injected a note of anarchy in his declared intention to 
circumvent an anti-segregation decision. There are 
complexes of law, custom, pride and fear in this 
issue before South Carolina in the referendum. There 
is an opportunity of great magnitude for some or- 
ganization within the State to help clarify the issues 
before election day. We say with regret the clarifica- 
tion from outside the State will not be clarification, 
and that there has been no sound of prophecy with- 
in. Here is the chain of tradition and the curse of 
silence. How can the average voter choose intel- 
ligently between abandoning the public school sys- 
tem or facing unsegregated schools? There is need 
for a searching of souls, but so far there is only quiet 
fear of what may come, with no acceptance of the 
call of conscience. 


Breakdown of Communication 


A tragic element in the situation has been the in- 
creased divergence of opinion in the two races, the 
inability of moderate elements to hold a constituency 
in either race, and the virtual breakdown of com- 
munication. For example, the Southern Regional 
Council has done fine work as an interracial organiza- 
tion. At first it tried to do the much needed things 
short of challenging segregation. But as its leadership 
came to see segregation as a key issue the policy 
changed in the past year or two, and the Council 
has become “too fast” for many white liberals and 
“too slow’ for many Negroes. Impatient Negro 
leadership has turned to the N.A.A.C.P. because it 
has promised immediate action. White leadership has 
retired from the battlefront. So the Council, which 
was at least a first-class channel for communication, 
has lost membership and effectiveness at a time when 
it is more needed than ever. The issue has been 


joined on the legal front as a battle by Negroes for 
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rights, where there might have been hope for a joint 
approach by both races. This is not to criticize the 
N.A.A.C.P., but to lament the failure of a joint 
strategy which might have brought greater unity and 
fewer wounds. This is not to support “gradualism,” 
but to face the facts in an explosive situation. We 
are not dealing here with what ought to be, but with 
strategy for achieving justice. How can justice result 
if a further wedge of resentment is driven between 
the races? 


Why Are the Churches Silent? 


What about the churches? In spite of the tortoise 
pace and the stumbling setbacks there has been real 
interracial progress in the churches. Congregations 
are almost completely segregated, but educational in- 
stitutes, state and city councils of church women and 
some denominational state assemblies are quietly 
having Negro representation and interracial meet- 
ings and electing Negro as well as white officers. 
They are not only meeting together, but eating to- 
gether! The eating question has long been a major 
stumbling block, and sometimes peculiar circum- 
stances arise. An unsegregated church convention 
recently had to borrow the dining hall of a local 
church of another denomination in order to accom- 
modate the convention banquet, and the local church 
would not allow an unsegregated banquet. The con- 
vention later passed a unanimous resolution to avoid 
similar embarrassment in the future by never divid- 
ing according to race. 

White ministers are generally far ahead of their 
congregations in interracial attitudes. In one South 
Carolina church convention the clergy have been 
practically unanimous for years in seeking to extend 
equal representation to Negro churches, while the 
lay delegates have always mustered enough opposi- 
tion to kill the proposal on its final reading. The op- 
position is dwindling each year, however, and church 
women are largely responsible for the change. 


South Carolina has a politics of color. When a 
minister openly tackles a racial issue he also tends 
to be identified with a political stand which is re- 
pugnant to many of his people. Ministers with lib- 
eral racial views have been stigmatized as subver- 
sives. The fact that an approach is Christian is 
purposely obscured by those who subordinate their 
Christianity to politics. 

Byrnes gave an implied challenge to the churches 
in March, 1951, when he threatened that if it is not 
possible to maintain segregation in the schools, ‘“‘re- 
luctantly we will abandon the public school system.” 
In accompanying remarks he pointed out difficulties 
in having the churches operate the schools. But by 
suggesting no alternative he left the impression that 
there was no other way to solve the problem, and 
he has since been widely, though inaccurately, quoted 
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as being ready to turn the schools over to the 
churches. Also, it would undoubtedly be necessary 
for the churches to sponsor private schools on a 
large scale unless they were willing to have educa- 
tion become even more fragmented and secularized. 

Some observers have been shocked at the seeming 
apathy of the churches in the face of such pos- 
sibilities, but the apathy is not as careless as it may 
seem, for several reasons. 

1) Churchmen know that Byrnes’ proposal was a 
political threat made in the heat of battle, and is so 
hopelessly inept that perhaps it had just as well be 
ignored. An attempt to finally abandon public schools 
and saddle the churches with the active sponsorship 
of education, and probably segregation, would pro- 
duce great controversy, and the problem of ad- 
ministering such a program would be complicated 
beyond imagination. 

2) It is true that such a large proportion of church- 
men share the conservative view on segregation that 
debate on the subject in conventions might be acri- 
monious and fruitless. Even the Negroes are not 
unitedly behind the N.A.A.C.P. in this instance. 

3) There is fear on the part of the clergy that 
they cannot count on the support of the laity in this 
case, and the clergy are the ones who would nor- 
mally take the lead. And the clergy do not want to 
anticipate an unlikely event. 


The Day of Judgment 


The subtle danger to the churches is that they 
might become exponents of segregation through pa- 
rochial schools. If segregation is abolished, there 
is no question but that many parents would simply 
withdraw their children from public schools and en- 
roll them in private or parochial schools. Probably 
there would not be much self-criticism of the results 
of this action and the further social cleavages it 
would cause. A society which has been divided 
racially would become fragmented by class and re- 
ligion. It seems just possible that after the early 
upheavals and confusion there would emerge a new 
interracial Populism of the “masses against the 
classes.” 

The Roman Catholics and the Episcopalians have 
a few parochial schools in the State, though they now 
amount to little in comparison to the public schools. 
Less than 1 per cent of pupils in the State are en- 
rolled in private or denominational schools. 

Some clergy even speak of establishing parochial 
schools in order to be prepared for the demand, 
and laymen very commonly accept the probability 
that private or parochial schools will be used if segre- 
gation is abolished. 

In general, the church leaders have been working 
slowly for interracial progress, but few had any idea 
that the test on public school segregation would come 





so soon. They are totally unprepared for it. It had 
been expected that the test would come first in trans- 
portation and entertainment, then in employment, 
and only much later in secondary education. Leaders 
have been trying to store up treasures of good will, 
not expecting the day of reckoning. “You fool! 
This very night your soul will be demanded of you. 
Then who will have all you have prepared?” Even 
moderate Negro educators were not prepared. They 
say of the present court challenge, “We were not 
consulted, and are out of touch with this movement.” 

We are being called into strange territory. Who 


can tell whether it will be a land flowing with milk 
and honey, or a wilderness infested with brigands? 
The course is uncharted, and for this very reason 
the general expectation here is that the Supreme 
Court will this time manage to uphold the theory of 
“separate but equal’ once more, and leave the final 
encounter to the future. 

The sad part of the story is that the church, 
which should be ready to lead her children, seems to 
have lost sight of the cloud and the fire. And the 
cross is a distant memory. 


The World Church News and Notes 


The North American Assembly 
On African Affairs 


The North American Assembly on African Affairs, 
conducted June 16-25 at Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio, by the Africa Committee of the Division of 
Foreign Missions, National Council of Churches, brought 
together an unprecedented variety of African, mission- 
ary, church, and governmental representatives, from 
Africa, Britain, Europe, Canada, and the United States. 
The center of discussion was the task of the church, ap- 
proached in the setting of the deep changes now pro- 
ceeding in African society. The Assembly was planned 
for acquaintance and the open exchange of information 
and ideas, rather than for organized study or the forma- 
tion of policy. 

The quality of the leading Africans was excellent, 
and they were supported by a number of promising stu- 
dents, earning all told the respectful admiration of any 
members who may previously have been unconvinced. 
Most of them came from the British territories, where 
mission undertakings and opportunities for advanced 
education have been longer and more widely available 
than in the Latin-controlled areas—to put it gently; and 
secondarily from Liberia, which shows signs of much- 
needed improvement. 


Former governors of the Congo and of Mozambique, 
and French officials of good standing, came not only to 
make addresses but to reply to frank questions not less 
effective because they were courteously put. It is no 
secret that on all counts—political, cultural, and eco- 
nomic — the Portuguese administration is the most 
cramping of African lives, and the one that shows most 
love of the deep shadows. The French and the Belgian 
paternalisms are enlightened, providing genuine but care- 
fully measured development for some elements of the 
ruled, and hoping for the continuance of profits en- 
hanced by science and decency. The government of the 
Union of South Africa did not participate. 

There is pathetic cause for rejoicing in the extreme 
range of church representation at Wittenberg. For Af- 
rican missions grievously require the extension of fel- 
lowship, to say nothing of union or of effective coopera- 
tion. 
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South African Bishops Ask 
Justice for Non-Europeans 


Johannesburg, South Africa (RNS)—A demand that 
non-Europeans be allowed to develop towards a “full 
participation” in the political, economic and cultural 
life of South Africa was made by the country’s Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in a statement published here in 
The Southern Cross, official Catholic organ. 

“This evolution cannot come about,” the statement 
said, “without earnest endeavors on the part of non- 
Europeans to prepare themselves for the duties connected 
with the rights they hope to enjoy.” 

The bishops said that non-Europeans, especially Af- 
rican natives, have not yet reached the state of develop- 
ment in which they could join the homogeneous society 
of Europeans. 

“A sudden and violent attempt,” they said, ‘“‘to force 
them into the mold of European manners and customs 
would be disastrous.” 

One of the greatest problems to be overcome, the state- 
ment said, was the “deeprooted prejudice of most Eu- 
ropeans towards non-Europeans,” as well as the “re- 
sentment and distrust of the non-Europeans.” 

“The solution to this greatly complicated problem of 
human relationships,” the bishops said, “can be found 
only in prudent and careful planning, and in the practice 
of charity and justice.” 


Prussian Church Regulates 
Ordination of Women 


Berlin (RNS)—Ordination of women as pastors is 
approved and regulated in a new order adopted here 
by the Synod of the Old Prussian Union Church. 

The order stipulates that women, after their ordina- 
tion, will have the same rights as their male colleagues 
and will be authorized in principle to preach and ad- 
minister the sacraments. 

It stresses, however, that in practice women normally 
will be restricted to positions for which they are par- 
ticularly fitted, such as leadership of women’s, youth 
and children’s work, Sunday schools, Bible reading 
groups, and pastoral care to women in prisons and hos- 
pitals. 
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It was indicated that women will be appointed pastors 
of churches only in special cases to be decided by the 
Church management. 

The Old Prussian Union is a group of six “United” 
Churches within the Evangelical Church in Germany. 
It includes the regional Land Churches of Berlin-Bran- 
denburg, Province-Saxony, Pommerania, Silesia, Rhine- 
land and Westphalia. 


Anglicans Reject Disestablishment 


London (RNS)—Disestablishment of the Church of 
England might be “misinterpreted overseas and else- 
where as a repudiation of religion by the nation,” Dr. 
Cyril Forster Garbett, Archbishop of York, told the 
summer session of the Church Assembly. 

Dr. Garbett made the comment in approving a report 
by the Church and State Commission which rejected 
disestablishment. The report was unanimously approved 
by the Assembly. 

Dr. Edward Gordon Selwyn, Dean of Winchester, 
who moved for acceptance of the report, said that an 
Established Church was better able to uphold the moral 
standards of its religion than an unestablished or dis- 
established Church. 

“The nation still wishes to govern its life by Chris- 
tian standards,” he said. 

Sir Leslie Boyce, Lord Mayor of London, echoed Dr. 
Garbett’s views in an address to the Bishop’s Dinner 
held in conjunction with the Assembly. 

“Any talk of disestablishment,” he said, “would be 
interpreted in certain foreign countries as the beginning 
of the breakup of the Christian civilization on which 
Britain’s greatness is based.” 


Czech Government Official Calls 
Churchgoers ‘Traitors’ 


Vienna (RNS)—A new campaign against religious 
groups in Czechoslovakia was foreshadowed by Informa- 
tion Minister Vaclav Kopecky in an address which 
labelled churchgoers “traitors” and “simpletons.” 

The address, made to the opening session of a congress 
for “spreading political and scientific knowledge,” was 
reported in the official Czech Communist newspaper 
Rude Pravo. 

According to the newspaper, the Communist leader 
called most churchgoers “traitors,” and added: 

“We shall not hesitate to punish these traitors and to 
trample on the so-called sacred ground of churches and 
monasteries to smoke them out of their dark holes.” 

Mr. Kopecky referred derisively to people “who make 
the sign of the cross in place of the fascist salute.” 

“They wear crosses,” he said, “instead of American 
multicolored ties and are nothing but hypocrites who 
never before were members of churches. They pretend 
a religous feeling to demonstrate an anti-government 
attitude.” 

Offering his own explanation for the fact that churches 
are crowded in Czechoslovakia, Mr. Kopecky said, 
“They are attended by reactionaries on behalf of Ameri- 
can fascists whose only aim is to demonstrate their 
hatred for the people’s democracy and to pray for a 
new bloody war.” 
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Those churchgoers whom he did not classify as “trai- 
tors” he called “ignorant, uneducated, simple people 
reared on superstition who, if they belong to the work- 
ing class, thwart the progress of socialism.” 

“They are the potential hope of the warmonger ene- 
mies of Russia,” he said. 

Society’s task, Mr. Kopecky said, “is to lead these 
simpletons and ignoramuses who still believe in God and 
go to churches out of the darkness by acquainting them 
with the progressive, materialistic philosophy of Marx- 
Leninism.” 

The Politburo member’s address was believed to be 
the first major attack on religion in general by a high 
government official in Czechoslovakia. Until now, the 
anti-church campaigns have been aimed mostly at the 
Roman Catholic Church, especially its so-called “re- 
actionary” priests. 

Observers here believe that the Czech Communist 
regime’s irritation over crowded churches and the renais- 
sance of religious feeling may be the first step in im- 
posing restrictions on church attendance. 


Correspondence: 
Dear Sir: 

This periodical has rightly called attention to the 
Buffalo Conference of Christian Laymen, in February 
of this year. Mr. Charles Seaver in his report on the 
Conference in the March 3lst issue has wisely refrained 
from premature praise or criticism and has placed the 
emphasis where it belongs, on the discovery of the prob- 
lem of laymen applying Christian teachings to their 
professional or business lives. You also put the report 
in proper perspective by printing side-by-side with it a 
report by Dr. Bilheimer about the European precedents 
of the Buffalo Conference, to which Dr. Van Dusen 
has already called attention in the issue of March 3rd. 
Among those precedents the Evangelical Academies 
spreading over Germany from their center at Bad Boll 
have attracted the most attention. Bad Boll is known in 
German Protestant history as the birthplace of Re- 
ligious Socialism through the younger Blumhardt, from 
1870 on until the first World War, and it is this tradi- 
tion of religious responsibility for the vexing problems 
of community life which has come to bloom again through 
Eberhard Mueller in the recent movement. 

Lutheranism had until recently officially interpreted 
the Christian doctrine as teaching love, repentance, and 
mercy as purely spiritual experiences, and had relegated 
problems of social justice, dealing with material issues 
as they do, to a plane far below the dignity of religion. 
So much the more is the lusty flowering of the Evan- 
gelical Academies with the full support of the church 
authorities a real sign of regeneration, in a sense, of 
democratic regeneration, if wé mean by democracy not 
a form of government by majority vote, but the vigor 
and spontaneity of society as expressed in its group life. 
This writer had the good fortune of visiting three small 
group conferences sponsored by the Academies and was 
profoundly impressed by the fearless candor and the ex- 
pert knowledge in the most technical details with which 
ministers, psychiatrists, teachers, and laymen discussed 
the use of depth psychology in preaching and counsel- 
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ling; professors of social hygiene, ministers, and woman 
and child doctors of both sexes the practice of birth 
control; and students of divinity the quasi-religious in- 
spiration of Marxism, with which they would have to 
wrestle when taking up the ministry in the Soviet Zone 
of Germany. The most important fact is, however, that 
similar group discussions are taking place all over Eu- 
rope, some in cooperation of Protestant and Catholic 
pastors and laymen. 

When leaving those discussions, I did not expect a 
still greater surprise; but it was not slow in coming. I 
refer to the handsome volume in English translation, 


Detroit Public Library 
Book Receiving 
5201 Woodward Ave. 
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LOsoPl 


GION 
Toward a Christian Civilization. A Draft Issued by The spucaTIC 


Christian Union of Professional Men of Greece, The 
Damascus Publications, Athens, 1950, 270 pages. I am 
not writing a review of the book, for the plain reason 
that the professional men of Greece have put us all to 
shame. Here is a group of 100,000 organized Christian 
laymen in a poor country of 8,000,000 inhabitants emerg- 
ing from the ravages of war, occupation, and civil war, 
1,200 of them signing a manifesto to proclaim their 
Christian belief and spell it out in this volume (for 
whose editorship Professor A. N. Tsirintanes of the | 
faculty of Law in the University of Athens assumes the } 
responsibility). They spell it out in two main divisions, 
general and special, with 29 chapters and 170 subhead- 
ings, where nothing of relevance to the life of person 
and society is omitted from a vigorous determined dis- 
cussion. Whether we do or do not agree with everything ) 
they say, it is a wonderfully heartening and humbling 
thing. 

Most wonderful is the lesson it teaches us about the 
passion for social justice in Eastern Christendom. We 
are accustomed to say that Eastern Christendom has 
hallowed the lives of the people through warm sacra- 
mentalism, leaving the secular problems to the Emperor ) 
(or his successors) and protected by him against the 
Papal pretensions of Rome, which proclaimed its own 
supremacy over the political authorities and thus became, 
with its Protestant progeny, inextricably entangled in 
secular matters; or that, in our own words, the gain in 
sacramentalism was paid for by a lack of Christian social 
ethics. It is true, of course, that Christian Russian } 
scholars have been trying to disabuse us and convince us 
of the great moral reserves in Eastern piety. But the 
trouble is that the historical influence of Eastern piety 
until this very day seemed to be exclusively confined 
to the hallowing of given political authority rather than 
to the prophetic criticism of government and people, 
which is the other side of the Christian message. And 
now from the very heartland of Eastern Christian tradi- 


tion bursts upon us a social program of a vigor and } 


completeness with which nothing in the West can com- 
pare. The horizon which thus seems to open up is truly 
immense. 

Epuarp HEIMANN. 
New York City 


Dear Sir: 

No one questions the sincerity of Sherwood Eddy as a 
Christian liberal, nor his deep concern for the victims 
of our economic system. 

However, his article in the recent issue of your paper 
does him no credit as an interpreter of the steel crisis. 

His reference to the profits of the owners, which, he 
says, outrun the cost of living, can only mean that he is 
thinking of profits before taxes. If so, he is a disap- 
pointing analyst. 

Harotp V. REED. 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


Author in This Issue 


The Rev. Stiles B. Lines is Rector of Grace Episcopal 
Church, Camden, South Carolina. 
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